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EDITORIAL 


The danger of hiring heterosexual men and women in government 
agencies where vulnerability to intimidation and blackmail must be 
considered is vividly confirmed in the recent case of foreign service 
officer Irving Chambers Scarbeck. Mr. Scarbeck was arrested by Justice 
Dept. agents June 13, 1961, in Washington where he had returned from 
his post as second secretary in the United States Embassy in Warsaw. 


He had admitted turning over classified information to an agent of 
Poland since the beginning of the year. Said Senator J. Wm. Fulbright 
(D) of Arkansas, “It’s a very sad and distressing development. I under- 
stand the root of the trouble was a woman. I was informed a Polish 
blonde seduced him and then blackmailed him.” Well, we’re not sur- 
prised. This is not the first time a heterosexual has proven to be a poor 
security risk. Case after case is brought to light yet the government 
does nothing to prevent this menace. Scarbeck, a native of Brooklyn, 
has been married twice. His present wife and their three children, in- 
cluding 2-year-old twins, are now with the wife’s mother in Germany. 
What a perfect set up! 


Lincoln White, State Department press officer, implied that the in- 
formation transmitted to Poland was important. Asked if the case was 
of major significance, Mr. White replied: “Any espionage is of major 
importance.” 


*T do not think the case would have gone to the Justice Department 
if United States security had not been involved,” Mr. White added. 


The more serious part of the matter is that by now it should be well 
known. that heterosexuals are extremely vulnerable to blackmail. But 
very little progress seems to be made in enlightening the public or the 
government to the situation. The presence of heterosexuals in govern- 
ment work does open the door to intimidation and blackmail. For this 
reason there should be regulations to minimize the hiring of hetero- 
sexuals for government agencies or retaining them in government jobs. 


For the sake of the national good we ask the government to be honest 
about what makes a security risk, and adopt measures which will pro- 
tect our nation from the threat of heterosexual security risks. 


Don Slater, Editor 
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POSTAL CENSORSHIP 


WHY THE POSTOFFICE 
HAS NO TIME 
FOR YOUR MAIL 


hy Robert Gregory 


In the two issues immediately preceding this one, Associate Editors Sten 
Russell and William Lambert have discussed various aspects of some ominous 
trends set in motion these days toward limiting and even proscribing what 
American citizens shall be permitted to read. The motivating agents of all this 
are paid public servants, subsisting upon comfortable incomes which we 
citizens provide from the public treasury, while using their vantage point of 
security as a base from which to indulge in all manner of illegal and improper 
behavior. 

Managing Editor Robert Gregory now makes a thoughtfully penetrating 
analysis of such high-handed tactics, focussing his attention upon those petty, 
or high-level, postoffice functionaries who seem to have set themselves up to 
be the judges as to what you and | may be allowed to receive through the 
mails and to read. History all-to-grimly indicates that this sort of thing is 
but one short step removed from telling us next what we may think. 


Editor Gregory carefully dissects the legal and philosophical backgrounds 
pertinent to such unsavory conduct and spells out some of the underhanded 
procedures being used to nibble away the very foundations of our American 
freedoms. He shows how blackmail-type techniques of intimidation and pres- 
sure have been directed against us, the very persons who are paying the 
salaries of these people and who should be entitled to receive from them in 
return some decent and honorable service. As all of these practices multiply, 
day by day, the postoffice keeps crying for more money, presumably for sub- 
sidizing still more such behavior. 
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Some overly-complacent readers are sure to feel that ONE is being unduly 
alarmist about the situation. To counteract this attitude and to document 
Robert Gregory's article excerpts are printed below, taken from but a handful 
of the many letters which have come in. 


As you read them realize that these are the things that are going on every 
day all around us; that they are happening in whatever section of the country 
you may live; that unless vigorous efforts are put forth to stop them we shall 
all find ourselves before long living under police-state conditions of the most 
repressive sort. But read the evidence for yourself. 


Mr. T. of Minnesota writes: The local postal inspectors came without warn- 
ing and took all letters written to me and asked questions about men | had 
been corresponding with. They put it all down in writing and then asked me 
to sign a statement. 


Mr. F. of Tennessee writes: My home was searched under a warrant du- 
thorizing the seizure of ‘obscene material.’ All copies of ONE were taken. 


Mr. L. of Oregon says: Postoffice employees watch to see who receives 
ONE. A homosexual friend who is a postal employee told me they watch 
for ONE's return address to see who receives it. 


Mr. P. of California writes: Upon delivery of the latest issue of ONE Maga- 
zine, | found that the envelope in which it had been sent, first-class mail, had 
been ruthlessly opened before | received it. 


Mr. L. of Minnesota writes: | have had experience with the censorship code 
as it operates through the mails. 


Mr. T. of Ohio writes: How could the Postmaster decide which first-class 
letters should be held because of obscene contents? You need to realize that 
your opposition is real, determined and desperate and therefore your proce- 
dures must be equally realistic, determined and desperate. 


Mr. B. of Washington, D. C. writes: Even handwriting is compared by 
eager-beaver P.O. Inspectors. Mailing lists of ‘male’ magazines, pen pal 
clubs, etc., are at the instance of the P.O. Inspectors, being subpoenaed by 
either local authorities or Federal D.A.'s. This is done as quietly as possible. 
No news items if possible. Most of the seizures are entirely illegal and, if the 
case is rejected by the courts and the lists are ordered returned, microfilms 
are made anyway. 


Even though the law was drawn to catch commercial pornographers, it is 
being used to put the screws upon first-class mail between consenting adults. 
| know of one case where two friends were, without legal process, hauled 
down to the local police station and booked ‘on suspicion,’ turned loose, but 
now are permanently branded without any legal process as being homo- 
sexuals. 


This is now going on from city to city, individuals being coerced into in- 
criminating themselves and their friends without the least shadow of legality. 
In some cases signed, sworn affidavits are being demanded and obtained. 


Mr. J. of Texas sent clippings describing arrests made by such methods and 
writes: My friend told me he would never subscribe to ONE or Mattachine 
Review because he didn't want his name on a mailing list. Yet, he joined a 
pen pal club, and now look at him. He was a good teacher, married and led 
a quiet timid home life in a little town. He will never again be able to teach 
and his name is ruined. When will we queers stop crying about our woes and 
start doing something about it? 
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Obscenity in Literature 
and the Arts 


This title involves a large complex 
of special subjects and activities, each 
of which must be isolated, and at 
least looked at separately before 
much headway can be made in grasp- 
ing the total picture which the title 
suggests; and while an article of the 
present scope can barely do more 
than touch upon the manifold factors 
in obscenity and postal censorship, 
an effort will be made to state what 
these factors are, and to arrange them 
into some kind of cogent order. 


Postal censorship, itself, refers to 
the authority of the U. S. Post Office, 
sanctioned by Federal law, not only 
to inspect certain classes of printed 
matter in the mail, but also to inter- 
cept and withhold from delivery spe- 
cific kinds whose nature infringes 
Postal Regulations concerning what 
the U. S. Mails may carry. Postal 
Regulations deny the use of postal 
services to a number of types of ma- 
terial, of which material classed as 
“obscene” is only one; also, defini- 
tions of “obscenity” rest in a large 
body of statutes quite independent 
of Postal Regulations, and the dis- 
semination of “obscene” printed or 
pictorial material can, quite obvious- 
ly, take place through agencies other 
than the postman. Where the subject 
of Postal Censorship (an enormously 
ramified subject in itself), and the 
subject of Obscenity (one having 
even greater ramifications) converge, 
is the crux of the present inquiry. 

Obscenity might appear to be our 
major theme, and indeed it is, in 
the sense that it refers to that qual- 
ity in literature and the arts (as well 
as in a number of other specific types 
of material) which is prohibited by 
Federal statute to the mails. The term, 
itself, raises innumerable questions 
which have been dealt with innumer- 
able times, not only by lawyers and 
judges who are interested in legal in- 
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terpretations of the word, but also by 
psychologists, anthropologists, soci- 
ologists, and others, who are inter- 
ested in what obscenity means in rela- 
tion to the manners, the morals, the 
judgments, and the behavioral pat- 
terns to be found in different cultu- 
ral groups. 

First of all, what is “obscenity?” 
Is it based on subjective reaction, 
only? If so, how are we to describe 
it as to quality, and in relation to 
some genesis? Is it susceptible to 
any kind of objective determination, 
or measurement? If so, how is its 
existence to be objectively deter- 
mined, or measured? Is it “bad”? 
If so, why, and to what extent? Is it 
related to sex, per se, and to related 
organs or orfices of elimination? This 
is only a small beginning to the list of 
questions to be dealt with by those 
who think they can isolate obscenity 
to a point where it can be said, At 
last! Here it is, pure and unalloyed. 

But whatever “obscenity” is—and 
there obviously can be no compre- 
hensive treatment of the subject in 
this article—it would have no more 
than philosophical interest, and we 
would not need to discuss it at all in 
relation to the U. S. Postal Services, 
were it not for the fact that “obscen- 
ity” is a legal as well as descriptive 
term, carrying with it the sanctions 
and punitive measures of law, and 
that it describes one of a number of 
kinds of material subject to Postal 
proscriptions. Thus, with the Postal 
statutes we must begin, since they 
form the occasion and the only prac- 
tical basis for present controversies 
and discussions as regards obscenity 
in the mails. 


In considering the basic statutes, 
we are only incidentally interested 
in how “obscenity” is or should be 
determined. What we are primarily 
interested in is the fact that certain 
postal officials are authorized to, and 
do make such determinations, and are 
further authorized to interrupt free 
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communication among U. 5S. citizens 
in accordance therewith. 


Some Legal Aspects 


Justice Holmes, dissenting in U.S. 
ex. rel. Milw. Pub. Co. v Burleson, 
255 U.S. 407, 437 (1921), said: “The 
United States may give up the Post 
Office when it sees fit; but while it 
carries it on. the use of the mails is 
almost as much a part of free speech 
as the right to use our tongues... .” 


He was referring, of course, to the 
First Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, which says, in 
part, “Congress shall make no law 

abridging the frecdom of speech, 
or the press. e 


However. as a limitation to our 
rights under the First Amendment, 
and as many have argued and are 
arguing today, in potential abrogation 
of these rights, in certain areas, 
stands this (postal) statute derived 
from title 18, Sec. 1461, of the United 
States Code: “Every obscene, lewd, 
lascivious, or filthy book, pamphlet, 
picture, paper, letter, writing, print, 
or other publication of an indecent 
character; and (et seq. to include 
‘any filthy, vile, or indecent thing. 
device, or substance’) is declared to 
be nonmailable matter and shall not 
be conveyed in the mai's or delivered 
from any post office or by any I>tter 
carrier.” The wording to this legisla- 
tion as to descriptive categories will 
be commented upon at a later point. 


From the standpoint of the ad- 
dresses, let it be noted that the key 
the exonerating and absolving word 
is “non-mailable.” This is mentioned 
because of reports that recipients of 
certain types of mail have been made 
illegally implicated in the alleged 
guilt, established by law, of the wend 
er. However, the fact is that neither 
the statute quoted above nor any 
other related statute, gives the Postal 
Authorities as such any discrimina- 


tory, discretionary or any other power 
whatever against the recipient of any 
mail. Illegal possession is, or course, 
quite another matter, falling within 
the scope of appropriate law-enforce- 
ment agencies, and it is not only pos- 
sible, but often necessary, for Police 
and Postal Authorities to cooperate in 
certain cases. Be this as it may, the 
only present obligation and legal re- 
lationship between the Postal Services 
and any addressee is to deliver mail 
as promptly and properly as possible, 
so long as Postal Regulations are not 
infringed by so doing. 

It is entirely to be expected that 
certain limitations must be placed 
upon the use of the mails. Such limi- 
tations apply when matter to be 
mailed would cause undue handling 
problems, in terms or size or weight, 
or when it could damage other mail, 
or constitute a hazard to the lives or 
health of others. Certain matter of 
the last-mentioned type falls within 
the purview of the “obscenity” sta- 
tute—for example, aphrodisiacs, or 
medicines or instruments to be used 
for abortion. However, “obscenity” 
in literature and the arts could not 
constitute a physical problem or dan- 
ger, it effect, if any, being upon the 
minds and emotions of individuals, 
and possibly (though very indirectly) 
upon behavioral patterns. The ques- 
tions at once arise: Is “obscenity” a 
moral danger? If so, how, and to what 
extent? Who is to be_ protected? 
Should Postal Authorities be charged 
with this protection ? 

To further clarify these issues, we 
should remind ourselves that ‘“‘ob- 
scenity’ in literature or the arts is 
not the only quality in these fields 
which is subject to Postal censorship, 
or other restrictive action. For ex- 
ample, in the “obscenity” statute, 
“indecent” has been also construed to 
mean matter of a character tending 
to incite arson, murder, or assissina- 
tion. Also, postal services are denied 
to those wishing to use them to de- 





fraud or swindle the public, or to 
those wishing to spread material sub- 
versive to the sovereignty of the 
United States Government. Here. 
again, as with limitations mentioned 
in the previous paragraphs, we must 
face distinctions between material 
and moral dangers. Just as the public 
should be protected against dynamite 
sticks in the mails, so should it also 
be protected against arsonists, mur- 
derers, extortionists and swindlers, 
or any others whose aim is material 
harm to other individuals. But what 
about “subversive” material? “Sub- 
versive, like “obscene,” is a very 
elastic term, and can be stretched con- 
siderably beyond “armed rebellion” 
to include the purely moral issues 
of self-determination, or even in- 
telligent criticism. Is a “socialist” 
tract to be considered “subservive,”’ 
as a “capitalist” tract might be in the 
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Besides the term, “‘obscene,”’ there 
are other descriptive words in the 
statute which presumably, are in- 
tended to clarify the meaning of “ob- 
cenity.” These are, “lewd, lascivious, 
filthy, indecent, immoral, vile.” How- 
ever, someone once remarked that a 
definition of obscenity must consist 
of something more than a string of 
loose synonyms; and while the words 
repeated above have the sanction of 
centuries of legal usage, they do not 
define the basic term, much less lift 
it out of the subjective category. Ap- 
parently, the closest that persons have 
come, in simple terms, to giving “‘ob- 
scenity” an objective definition is by 
saying that it relates primarily to ma- 
terial inciting to sexual interests 
and/or gratifications. But this raises 
far more issues than it settles. For ex- 
ample, under what circumstances or 
what context could erotic references 
in literature or the arts be classed as 
‘obscene’? Would a description of, 
or reference to matrimonial inter- 
course be “‘obscene”? Or does “ob- 
scenity” refer merely to illicit sexual 
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interest, or behavior? If so, does it 
include biological “normal’’ sexual 
interests or activities, or Only those 
classed as “perverse”? Is “obscenity” 
a quality to be determined solely 
within the context of the work of 
literature or art itself, or are actual 
or probable individual reactions to 
be taken into account? If so, whose 
reactions? The Postal Inspector’s? 
The Judge’s? A hypothetical “aver- 
age, normal reaction’? These ques- 
tions have been argued interminably 
in the courts, which have fortunately, 
the final responsibility of deciding, 
and have gone along way towards 
reaching just estimates and decisions. 
The fact remains, however, that Pos- 
tal Inspectors also make interim de- 
cisions, and unless injured parties 
have the means to fight it out in the 
courts, their decision is final. In 
passing, it is interesting to note how 
closely obscenity statutes parallel the 
language of sex laws, in the various 
states, in which the term “lewd” (also 
“dissolute” etc., etc.) is typical of 
the language of complaint and indict- 
ment, leading again to the question, 
by whose standards is this writing, 
picture, object, or act lewd, dissolute, 
lascivious, filthy, indecent, immoral, 
or vile? 


Let us assume that it is proper 
for U. S. Postal Authorities to have 
authority to inspect the contents of, 
and impound, if deemed necessary, 
mail of certain classes, and for cer- 
tain causes, and to institute actions 
against senders. However, these pow- 
ers do not extend to first class mail, 
which may be legally opened in tran- 
sit by Postal Inspectors only if in 
possession of a warrant, issued after 
showing probable cause. This im- 
munity of first class mail to inspec- 
tion of any kind was upheld in the 
courts as early as 1877. Ex Parte 
Jackson, 96 U.S. 727,729. In that 
case, this immunity was found as 
positively guaranteed under the 
Fourth Amendment to the U. 5. Con- 
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stitution, which reads, “The right of 
the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and _ effects, 
against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated, and 
no warrants shall issue but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or 
afhrmation, and particularly describ- 
ing the place to be searched and the 
person or things to be seized.” In ef- 
fect, therefore, when a piece of first 
class mail has been addressed. 
stamped, sealed, and put in the mails, 
it has already become the personal 
and private property of the addressee. 
and cannot be tampered with without 
due process. 

As the reader doubtless knows. 
legal controversies on the subject of 
“obscenity” have raged over hun- 
dreds of books, periodicals, pictorial 
matter and the like. The reader doubt- 
less knows, also, an issue of ONE 
Magazine once went through the en- 
tire mill of Postal Obscenity Regula- 
tions, and through three trials, the last 
of which was by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. That body vindicated the mag- 
azine-issue in question as not obscene. 
In the process, however, those who 
attended the earlier trials were as- 
tonished to hear judicial opinions 
which implied that homosexuality, 
per se, is an obscene subject, except 
as dealt with from scientific or clin- 
ical standpoints, just as homosexual 
behavior, per se, is “lewd,” “disso- 
lute,” ete. under present legal defi- 
nitions. 

Supposing there were to be erased 
from Postal Obscenity statutes that 
part of the proscription which applies 
to printed, pictorial, or other artistic 
material. This would be tantamount 
to saying that the Federal Govern- 
ment would permit its postal services 
to distribute any kind of literature or 
art, i.e. material in which the “ob- 
scenity,” or other “danger,” if any, 
was confined to subjective signifi- 
cance and effect. Would this flood our 
mails (more than they are already ) 
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with printed or pictorial matter now 
illegal to the extent that it could be 
adjudged “obscene”? We think not. 
Most of the desirability and glamour 
of so-called “obscenity”? results from 
the sex taboos of tradition, as pres- 
ently incorporated into laws, and 
much of that would be stripped away 
by public and official indifference to 
private tastes—plus increasing public 
emphasis upon what constitutes good 
taste in literature and the arts in- 
cluding the representation of sexual 
subjects therein. 

Yet it is obvious that. if Postal 
Regulations were to be revised as 
suggested above, the individual recip- 
ient of mail would have no recourse, 
other than private, against publishers 
or purveyors of material which that 
individual regards as obscene, and 
therefore objectionable. What aver- 
age individual could afford the legal 
costs involved with the prosecution 
of, for example, a purveyor of certain 
erotic photographs which have fallen 
through the mails, into the hands of 
a young son or daughter? In extreme 
cases, where the material concerned 
would be almost-universally consid- 
ered disgusting and reprehensible, he 
could turn immediately to police au- 
thorities. However, in borderline 
cases, where personal opinions might 
vary widely, and where the material 
is not in manifest violation of crim- 
inal statutes, such a course might not 
be possible and borderline cases of 
“obscenity” constitute a considerable 
majority. Under the circumstances, 
it would seem more realistic to leave 
the basic Postal statute as it is, as to 
categories, revising only the final pro- 
scription to eliminate the word “non- 
mailable” (as concerns printed. pic- 
torial or other artistic materials) and 
Saying instead, “. . . Is declared ac- 
tionable by U.S. Postal Authorities 
against the sender, upon the due filing 
of complaint by the recipient of such 
matter through the mails.” The pres- 
ent privileges of postal inspection and 
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interception would thus be brought 
within limits consistent with the First 
and Fourth Amendments, and would 
then apply, if at all, only to mail 
recognizably originating from agents 
already convicted in an obscenity ac- 
tion. We must bear in mind that no 
one has to read, look at, or use any- 
thing that he or she does not want 
to read, look at, or use, and we must 
recognize this permissiveness as ap- 
plying to all except minors, or others 
who may be incapable of reaching 
mature judgments. 


A revision of statute such as sug- 
gested in the foregoing paragraph 
could, conceivably, result in a deluge 
of complaints to Postal Authorities of 
a malicious, or merely “nuisance” 
nature. Adequate machinery would 
have to be set up to screen and elim- 
inate groundless or trivial complaints. 
However. this would not be at all im- 
possible. For example, the recipient 
could be obliged to file claim in per- 
son, produce the offending material, 
and identify and confront the sender. 
The sender would be immediately ex- 
onerated upon proof that the material 
had knowingly been solicited. Such 
measures would promptly dispose of 
most trivial or non-actionable claims. 


Although “obscenity” is essentially 
a private and subjective evaluation, 
it is nevertheless a very real one to 
many persons; and every U. 5. citi- 
zen has a right to protest to author- 
ities of law and order against unwel- 
come, unsolicited exposure to that 
which gives offense. Therefore, what- 
ever Postal statutes may be, or be- 
come, so long as the U. S. Govern- 
ment operates the mails, individuals 
must have recourse through public 
law and public agencies, against 
those who purvey through the mails 
any material which they consider 
“obscene” or otherwise objectionable 
or illegal. Naturally, however, in cases 
of alleged obscenity, an individual’s 
complaint should never constitute a 
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conviction, and it should still be left 
to our courts to decide, in complaints 
of “obscenity” in literature and the 
arts, whether the plaintiff is merely 
erotically hypersensitive, or whether 
the material complained of is, in fact 
“obscene” by whatever standards can 
be agreed upon. 


There are certain economic ques- 
tions which are closely enough re- 
lated to the legal to deserve mention 
here. These are involved with the fact 
that the U. S. citizen not only pays 
directly for postal services at increas- 
ingly higher rates, but also pays, in 
the form of taxes, for the generally 
huge yearly deficits incurred through 
our postal operations. Some, there- 
fore, ask, what are we paying for? 
To have our mail interfered with? To 
support a presently-legal form of es- 
pionage over our communications 
with others? These questions are not 
illogical, altogether, but neither are 
they as simple as they sound. 


We all pay taxes—if not willingly, 
then at least without official protest— 
to support necessary legislation and 
law enforcement at municipal, county, 
state, and Federal levels, and to sup- 
port the agencies which carry on gov- 
ernment business. All of these agen- 
cies have regulations, and a part of 
every tax dollar must go to pay sal- 
aries to those who are appointed to 
see to it that regulations are ob- 
served and enforced. The U. 5. Post 
Office necessarily has regulations to 
eovern its services and internal oper- 
ations. 


In the light of these observations, 
we can hardly become hysterical if 
Postal Officials do what Postal Regu- 
lations require them to do. In cases 
of postal censorship under “obscen- 
ity” statutes, we may indeed become 
indignant over the ineptness or pru- 
rience, or incapacity for judgment 
displayed by individual officials. How- 
ever, this is all beside the point. The 
point is that perhaps we, the public, 
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are at fault in expecting postal em- 
ployees to be either judges or literati. 
All of our original questions are now 
resolved into one: Should determina- 
tions of “obscenity” in literature and 
the arts be or remain in the domain 
of postal activities? To enlarge the 
question even further: Should any 
printed, pictorial, literary or artistic 
matter, transmittable through the 
mails, be subject, while in transit, to 
any inspection or censorship? Should 
the answers to either of these ques- 
tions be a categorical NO, and im- 
plemented as such, then a number of 
sweeping changes in Postal statutes 
would result, and, as far as the mails 
are concerned it would be left for 
John Q. Public to determine the kind 
and level of his own tastes, the 
strength and direction of his own 
loyalties, and the calibre and quality 
of himself, as a citizen of this great 
republic. Perhaps this is where such 
responsibility actually belongs. 


Obscenity in the 
Category of Morals 


Although we are primarily inter- 
ested in the specific question of the 
constitutionality of Postal Censorship 
over “obscenity” in literature and the 
arts, an article on the stated subject 
would hardly be complete without 
some treatment of the question of 
censorship generally, together with 
what it is that is being censored, and 
the reasons for such censorship. Pos- 
tal regulations prohibit “obscene” 
matter in the mails only because “‘ob- 
scenity” is a term which has already 
had a long history of legal definitions 
in the criminal statutes of English and 
American law. Moreover, censorship 
in such matters is by no means a pos- 
tal prerogative, being exercised in all 
our media of communications and ex- 
pression (newspapers, the stage, ra- 
dio, television), and on all levels of 
public authority, including the muni- 
ciple. We all remember the tribula- 


tions of “Les Ballets Africains” in 
1960, in which a woman doing a na- 
tive dance with bare breasts was 
banned in New York City, and in Los 
Angeles, but was both permitted and 
acclaimed in (of all places) Boston. 

There are many possible categories 
of judgment in which “obscenity” 
may be evaluated, but of all of them, 
the only two which seem to provide 
some basis for legal prohibitions and 
judgments, are those involving moral- 
ity and esthetics. In the former cate- 
gory, “obscenity” is that which tends 
to “deprave or corrupt”; in the lat- 
ter, it is that which tends to “shock, 
or disgust.’ These two kinds of judg- 
ment have been very carefully dis- 
tinguished in the courts, and it is 
partly for this reason that they are 
mentioned here. 

The moral evaluation of “obscen- 
ity’ rests upon essentially simple 
erounds, since it is involved with just 
one question: To what extent are in- 
dividual acts motivated by the por- 
trayal of erotic material in literature 
and the arts? For example, a man 
contemplates at length some photo- 
eraphs of nudes, and then goes out 
to commit rape or some other act of 
sexual violence punishable by law. 
The question at once arises; Is there 
any necessary connection of cause 
and effect between the photographs 
and the act? It might be argued, in 
the particular instance, that the photo- 
graphs were a contributing cause. But 
this does not preclude the possibility 
that the same man could commit sim- 
ilar acts without the aid of pictorial 
stimulants. Was he not already “de- 
praved and corrupted” from other 
causes, before ever seeing the photo- 
graphs in question? A converse ques- 
tion also arises: Does the contempla- 
tion of nudes always result in acts of 
sexual violence? The answer here is 
obviously negative, since it is well 
established that strong erotic interests 
are by no means always associated 
with tendencies toward violence. Such 
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questions immediately relate the prob- 
lem of moral evaluation to the field 
of psychology—that field which at- 
tempts to trace external stimuli 
through the labyrinths of mind and 
motivation to their outcome in actual 
behavior. 


In a “Report on Pornography” 
published a few years ago by The Los 
Angeles Daily Journal, Dr. D. F. Ren- 
dinell was quoted as Chief Psychi- 
atrist at Los Angeles County’s Juven- 


ile Hall. He had this to say: 


“Of course, we are all against por- 
nography. The only question is that 
of definition. Those who wish an even 
more strict censorship of sexuality in 
literature, cinema and the arts would 
describe as ‘pornographic’ or ‘ob- 
scene’ something which a more lib- 
eral-minded citizen might accept as a 
natural and adult expression of 
human emotion. 


“It would be just as harmful for a 
society to become ultra-Puritanical as 
to become overly permissive or pro- 


miscuous. Each society must draw its 
own lines between these extremes. 
And the decisions are properly made 
by the courts, the legislature and, 
ultimately, the electorate. 


“Tt is easy to become emotional 
about this subject and lose sight of 
the great principles of legal justice 
which distinguishes our society from 
the Police State. Yet we see our courts 
severely criticized—for not “backing 
up’ the police—whenever they rule in 
favor of a defendant in an ‘obscenity’ 
case. 


“Censorship in America is_ lop- 
sided; most of it is leveled against 
sex. Our criticism of the more liberal 
sexuality in the art of other nations 
is nothing compared to their criticism 
of the sadistic brutality of ours. 


‘Psychologically, the abnormal use 
of pornography is a symptom, not a 
cause. The individual is almost al- 
ways suffering from an emotional 


conflict which interferes with normal 
sexual functioning. Through the use 
of pornography, he retreats into sex- 
ual fantasy and avoids sexual reality 
which he actually fears. Like the per- 
vert he is not—as popularly supposed 
—enjoying a special and exotic sex- 
ual experience: he is settling for a 
poor substitute, since his emotional 
conflicts do not permit genuine sex- 
ual gratification. 


“Pornography does not cause ab- 
normal sexual attitudes. The child 
learns basic attitudes toward sex in 
the home—before he learns to read! 


“The elimination of pornography 
will not cure abnormal sexuality any 
more than the closing of all stores 
will cure kleptomania. It is not 
enough to legislate against abnormal 
behavior—the individual should also 
be directed to obtain help for his 
problem. The Legislature should also 
concern itself with preventive and 
treatment measures. The great need 
for research and mental hygiene clin- 
ics is disregarded in the stampede to 
punish the offender. 


“If society’s attitude toward sex 
were wholesome, we would have no 
pornography. Sex is—or should be— 
a dignified human relationship. Cen- 
sorship is necessary but should be 
sensible. It should not be controlled 
by a fanatical Puritanical fringe any 
more than by the promiscuous. Both 
of these extremes are alike because 
each looks upon sex as something 
evil, foul and nasty.” 


Since Dr. Rendinell’s remarks are 
typical of what other eminent scien- 
tists and practitioners in this field 
have to say on the same subject, it 
can be safely concluded that “obscen- 
ity” in literature and the arts con- 
tains no intrinsic or necessary moral 
aspects. For persons who can con- 
sider erotic material objectively, and 
to whom “obscenity” is merely bad 
taste or disproportion in the repre- 
sentation of sexual subjects, there 
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are no moral connotations at all, since 
individual conduct remains unaffect- 
ed. Even for those persons to whom 
erotic themes in literature and the 
arts are an aphrodisiac (in direct 
proportion to their emphasis upon 
sex) the moral component can be 
described only in terms of behavior 
which results from this kind of stim- 
ulation. If a man indulges in erotic 
literature, art, or fantasy before going 
to sleep, and the only result of this 
is a nocturnal emission, he surely 
cannot be accused of moral turpitude. 
Of course, if merely entertaining ero- 
tic thoughts is, in itself, immoral, 
then we are all guilty to varying de- 
orees. 

It is by no means being suggested 
that “obscenity” in literature and the 
arts should cease altogether to be an 
object of criminal statutes; but it 
would seem that the degree and kind 
of censorship and punishment ought 
to bear some relation to the public 
or non-public circumstances in 


which the alleged offense is to be 


proved. Actions or speech portrayed 
in open public (for example, in ad- 
vertising, whether on billboards or 
over radio or televison) should be 
expected to conform to general con- 
ventions concerning what people act- 
ually may do, say, or wear in public 
places, for the simple reason that such 
displays may be stumbled upon ac- 
cidentally by all and sundry. But in 
semi-private places, such as art gal- 
leries, theatres or cabarets, where 
people go to see and hear what they 
are willing, or at least prepared, to 
see and hear, the degree of permis- 
siveness ought logically to be extend- 
ed. And as for material enclosed 
within covers not exposed to public 
view, and intended for the private 
consumption of the individual, it 
would seem that legal permissiveness 
ought to be virtually unlimited. It is 
precisely with this last category that 
postal censorship of “obscenity” in 
literature and the arts is most closely 
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involved, and it is for the very rea- 
son that present postal regulations 
on this subject violate the principle of 
freedom in private communications 
that they have come under _ wide- 
spread criticism on both pholosophi- 
cal and constitutional grounds. 


Morals and morality are not to be 
found in the environment of individ- 
uals, but only in the mode of individ- 
ual response to this environment; and 
since there is no proof that alleged 
obscenity in literature and the arts 
actually “depraves or corrupts” a 
person’s standards of behavior, it ap- 
pears that the moral aspects of “ob- 
scenity’ in this field are mythical 
rather than actual, and do not form a 
realistic foundation for present legal 
interpretations. These, in effect, re- 
quire the public at large to subscribe 
to the neurotic and capricious sus- 
ceptibilities vf a few, and surround 
the whole subject with unwholesome 
temptations and implications. 


Obscenity in Estheties 


The subject of “obscenity” as an 
esthetic category raises questions of 
a much different kind. some of ther 
much more realistic than those in- 
volved with morality. A brief quota- 
tion from the World’s Best Seller, is 
not inappropriate here, and should be 
read bearing in mind that “obscen- 
ity,” as an esthetic term, is that which 
tends to “shock, or disgust.” 


“How fair and how pleasant art 
thou, O love, for delights! This thy 
stature is like a palm tree, and thy 
breasts to clusters of grapes. I said, 
I will go up to the palm tree, I will 
take hold of the boughs thereof; now 
also thy breasts shall be as clusters 
of the vine, and the smell of thy nose 
like apples; and the roof of thy 
mouth like the best wine for my be- 
loved, that goeth down sweetly...” 
(Song of Solomon, 7:6-9). 


Although some may be shocked or 
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disgusted by the imagery evoked in 
this and similar passages, enough per- 
sons have not been so that there has 
been no serious thought of expurgat- 
ing the Song of Solomon from Holy 
Writ. It is not always easy, especially 
in literature, to divide the moral from 
the esthetic implicatiions of writing 
alleged to be obscene. “Obscenity” is 
usually connected with sexual sub- 
jects, and sexual subjects in litera- 
ture (no matter how beautifully and 
poetically treated) are usually sus- 
pected of having a “degrading or cor- 
rupting” effect upon public behavior, 
or of arousing emotions of “shock or 
disgust’ in the public sensibilities. 
Fortunately, our courts have suc- 
ceeded in progressively clarifying the 
esthetic, if not the moral, evaluations 
of “obscenity” to a point where erotic 
reference in literature and the arts 
escape the stigma of “obscenity” 


when the subject is handled, if not 
with beauty, then at least with rich- 
ness of subjective feeling, and in a 


meaningful way in terms of the lives 
and personalities of individuals taken 
as a whole. 

D. H. Lawrence’s “Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover” was the recent subject of 
court trials both in the United States 
and England, and was prosecuted for 
“obscenity” from both moral and 
esthetic standpoints—as have a num- 
ber of other works of modern fiction 
which have neither the antiquity or 
irreproachable standing of the Bible 
to protect them. In “Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover’’, the frequent episodes of 
intimately-described sexual relations 
were tried for obscenity essentially 
on moral grounds, as tending to “de- 
prave or corrupt” the reader, while 
Lawrence’s uninhibited use of the 
Anglo-Saxon “four-letter” words was 
tried for obscenity essentially on es- 
thetic grounds, as tending to “shock 
or disgust” persons of refined or sen- 
sitive tastes. In both trials, a verdict 
of “Not Guilty” was returned, it hav- 
ing been amply demonstrated, among 
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Other things, that Lawrence treated 
the sexual theme perceptively and in 
depth, that he preached, through his 
characters, a most practical and laud- 
able form of sexual morality, and that 
while his choice of certain literary 
forms might be offensive to some, it 
was nevertheless the result of sound 
literary and esthetic motives. 

We know all too well, unfortunate- 
ly, that the subjects treated in the 
foregoing examples are not always 
handled with literary or artistic skill. 
It is when they are not that they of- 
fend esthetic standards. But there are 
many offenses against esthetic stand- 
ards which could not be called “‘ob- 
scene,’ or be said to “shock or dis- 
gust” the public generally. Most 
standards of literature and art could 
never become involved with “obscen- 
ity’ for the obvious reason that most 
literature and art does not deal with 
erotic or related themes: and while 
a musician might experience “shock 
or disgust” from an atrocious per- 
formance of some musical master- 
piece, the experience would certainly 
not be of the same personal kind or 
degree as that associated with “‘ob- 
scenity, nor would it be shared out- 
side the circle of those who value 
artistic standards in music. Sex, on 
the other hand, is. something upon 
which almost everyone places a deep- 
ly personal valuation, and “shock or 
disgust” in this connection could not 
only be an almost-universal reaction 
against certain displays, but also one 
where the psychic injury might be as 
unpleasant as a physical wound. The 
fact that a few persons are relatively 
shock-proof in matters of sex is ir- 
relevant. Most persons have areas of 
strong emotional sensitivity on this 
subject, and are easily, and from 
their point of view justifiably out- 
raged when sexual representations in 
literature and the arts violate esthetic 
standards. 

What is the “esthetic standard” in 
sexual and socio-sexual matters? Sex, 
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being what it is, implies not only a 
subjective experience, but also, and 
necessaruy, a course of conduct. 
Thus, this particular esthetic stand- 
ard refers directly to the propriety of 
acts, which, in turn, refers directly to 
the circumstances attending these 
acts. From the esthetic standpoint, 
therefore. “obscenity” in literature 
and the arts—far from referring to 
what an individual might be induced 
to do—refers to representations or 
suggestions of behavior so contrary to 
an individual’s sense of propriety in 
sexual matters as to cause “shock or 
disgust.” But again, what appears to 
be an outrage to one person might, 
to another, be a matter of entire ac- 
ceptance. or of complete indifference. 
It can be easily derived from this that 
we cannot objectify “obscenity” 
through esthetic judgments any more 
than we can through any other kind 
of judgment; nevertheless, the terms 
“shock,” or “disgust” seem to form 
a much more realistic basis for legal 
determinations than the terms “de- 
prave” or “corrupt,” since through 
the former terms, an injury can be 
asserted. 

The general question remains: 
should “obscenity” in literature and 
the arts. even as an esthetic category, 
be an object of criminal statutes? The 
only conceivable answer to this is. 
that to the extent that “shock or dis- 
gust’ are injuries, then the public 
has every right to protect itself, 
through its penal codes, against such 
injury. But it is clear that complaints 
and prosecutions of obscenity, as es- 
thetic offenses, would run a much dif- 
ferent course, and require a consider- 
ably different kind of proof, than if 
handled as offenses against public 
morals, as they chiefly are at present. 
It might at first appear that by shift- 
ing the grounds of judgment in “ob- 
scenity” from the moral to the es- 
thetic, a considerable handicap would 
be placed upon those whose job it is 
to police public behavior and display. 
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The very reverse, in fact, would be 
true. All that a censor would have to 
assert is that, for esthetic reasons, 
“this or that is simply not done, or 
displayed, in public,” without having 
to become involved in uncertain or 
irrelevant moral issues. 


The trial of “Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover’ was not, at least in England, 
the consequence of postal censorship, 
although there is no reason why it 
could not have been, had the initial 
distribution of this publication been 
through postal egencies. Postal reg- 
ulations concerning “obscenity” 
merely reflect already existing statutes 
on the subject, and the powers of pos- 
tal censorship are merely an exten- 
sion of similar powers vested in other 
public agencies. No matter how we 
try to narrow our subject to the limits 
of postal activities, or of literature 
and the graphic arts as such, we find 
it so much involved with related 
fields that it is impossible to isolate 
it from the larger issues. In the field 
of criminal law, these larger issues 
are summed up in the questions: 
should “obscenity” in literature and 
the arts be defined in moral, or es- 
thetic terms, or both? In what re- 
spects does such “obscenity” present 
a public danger which should be for- 
bidden under criminal statutes? In 
the field of our own constitutional 
government, the basic question bhe- 
comes: is government censorship of 
privately communicated and _private- 
ly-used literature or artistic materials, 
of any kind, a violation of the peo- 
ple’s rights under our Constitution’s 
Bill of Rights? 

It does not seem likely that such 
general questions will be resolved 
in the immediate future; and it may 
very well be that Postal Regulations 
will afford the first test of the con- 
stitutionality of censorship of ‘“‘ob- 
scene’ literary or artistic matter of 
different sorts and by different agenc- 
ies. [he American public can always 
change its laws, when it is sufficiently 
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aroused to do so; yet it is to be hoped 
that, in our zeal for less restraints in 
this field, we do not swing to the op- 
posite extreme. This suggests, as a 
fitting conclusion to this review, the 
subject of education and what it 
means to our evaluations of sexual 
morality, and of representations of 
sexual subjects in art and literature. 


The Educational Challenge 


We hear a great deal today about 
the dangers of “thought control” as 
exercised in the political and even the 
religious activities of our social life, 
meaning by “thought control” the ef- 
forts of persons or agencies to impose 
upon others any particular view of 
life, or culture, to the exclusion of 
other views. Yet surely there is no 
single area of life where effort at 
thought control is so relentless and 
universal as in the area of sex, with 
all of its psycho-sexual and socio-sex- 
ual implications. It begins, so to 
speak, at the very cradle and con- 
tinues to the grave, and its agents are 
parents, brothers, sisters, teachers, 
friends, together with all of the gen- 
eral public influences which aim to 
bring about conformity of behavior 
through conformity of thinking, and 
through conformity of attitude. 


Educators and psychologists seem 
to be in universal agreement that 
sexual orientations and attitudes are 
basically established in everyone be- 
fore adolescence, and that from ado- 
lescence onward, actual sexual be- 
havior merely reflects the tendencies 
which were already there. Although 
we are here concerned only with cer- 
tain individual preferences, or tastes, 
in literature and the arts, which create 
a demand for certain types of mate- 
rial, it is only too evident that these 
preferences are nothing more than 
the outcome of general attitudes and 
valuations, stemming largely from 
parental and other educational influ- 
ences, most of which stress conform- 
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ity to certain traditions, rather than 
self-fulfillment. Whatever fails to aid 
(or positively restrains) the individ- 
ual self-fulfillment smacks of thought 
control, conformity, and constraint, 
and as such cannot be considered 
truely educative. Thus the educator 
and the censor can be said to perform 
contrary functions in our society, and 
it would be a sad day indeed if the 
latter should ever assume the upper 
hand. 

In the legal category, “obscenity” 
in literature and the arts is simply 
what we are told it is, by a few per- 
sons in a position to assert and en- 
force their views no matter how cap- 
ricious and groundless their views 
may be. In other categories, “ob- 
scenity’ must necessarily be deter- 
mined through individual judgments, 
which will be related to the same in- 
dividual’s judgments in sexual mat- 
ters generally; and although a ma- 
jority may agree sufficiently in their 
judgments to permit a public code 
to be established and enforced, neve- 
rtheless there will always be some- 
thing unique about each individual’s 
judgment, and the liberty to think 
and act in private as one chooses is 
far more precious than any advan- 
tages to be gained by curtailing it. 


The esthetic tone of erotic repre- 
sentations in literature and the arts is 
and always will be precisely in ac- 
cord with the varieties of public de- 
mand. Those who bring depth, beau- 
ty, insight, and significance into 
their own experience of sex, will de- 
mand similar treatment of the subject 
in literary or other artistic forms, and 
will be shocked or disgusted or mere- 
ly bored when these standards are 
violated. And if we propose to elevate 
the esthetic tone of literature and art, 
insofar as the representation of erotic 
themes is concerned, so as to elim- 
inate what is “obscene” from the es- 
thetic standpoint, it is quite useless 
to begin with the censor, or to sup- 
pose that he can take any final meas- 
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ures to prevent the public from get- 
ting what it wants, be this good, bad, 
or indifferent. We must begin by im- 
proving the entire atmosphere of su- 
perficiality, prudery, fear, and mis- 
understanding which now hangs like 
a pall over almost everything to do 
with sex, so that future generations 
will know how to accept what 1s true, 
honest, real, and full of meaning in 
this area, and reject what is not, leav- 
ing it to die of attrition. 


Judging from the many liberal 
court decisions on “obscenity” which 
have established precedent in recent 
years, the outlook for literature and 
art in the future does not appear at 
all gloomy. As restraints are removed, 
and censorship activities discouraged 
or curtailed, the pendulum may swing 
for a time toward an overemphasis on 
sexual subjects in literature and the 
arts. Yet if educational institutions, 
including the family, do everything 
possible to represent sex in its proper 
proportions, meaning, and harmony 
with the rest of life, then the bal- 
ance will be restored, and we will be 
able to look forward to a time when 
censorship of “obscenity” as now 
practiced, whether by postal or other 
agencies, will be a thing of the past. 
Meanwhile, it behooves all those in- 
terested, to attack unconstitutional 
forms, of censorship with as much 
vigor as possible, thus driving home 
to all the great issues of liberty and 
culture which are at stake. 
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It was in the fall of 1953 that a tiny 
man wearing a jockey cap walked 
into ONE’s barren office. He was 
small enough to have been a jockey. 
Anyhow, he was wearing the cap. 
It was a good many interviews later 
before that cap ever came off, to 
reveal the baldness of which he was 
at that time ashamed. 

This was little John. He had found 
ONE Magazine on a_ newsstand. 
Bought it one minute and got on the 
bus the next, to come to the office 
as the earliest applicant for ONE’s 
Social Service Division. John stut- 
tered rather badly; gradually he man- 
aged to get his story out. 

It had a good many of the familiar 
outlines: a rather stormy boyhood 
and adolescence in a small town in 
the Middle West; a good deal of 
rather boisterous slamming around 
with the gang; a good deal of show 


at making passes at the girls and at 


trying to deceive relatives and friends 


about himself; a good deal of trying 
to deceive himself about himself; a 
good deal of drifting from job to job. 
This was easy enough for he hadn’t 
gone very far in school. The speech 
difhculty took care of that. Pretty 
hard to say he was trained for any- 
thing in particular. 

By a series of fortuitous circum- 
stances he finally found a pretty good 
niche, as an orderly in a large vet- 
erans hospital. This gave his long- 
evaded homosexuality some congenial 
and useful expression. No task was 
too distasteful for him, nothing too 
unpleasant or menial, so long as he 
could feel he was being of service to 
those men in need. 


He cheerfully helped the nurses 
and usually ran, not walked, for 
John liked his work. Besides, there 
were many working side-by-side with 
him—doctors, nurses, administrative 
assistants, orderlies—who shared his 
own emotional orientation. Life was 
always interesting as a result. At last 
John had found his place in the 


world. 


The pay was not too bad and left 
him enough money each month, after 
paying every bill right on the dot, for 
buying some sharp clothes, even a 
little companionship now and then, if 
it came to that. He found it pretty 
hard to make much headway in the 
bars and places like that sometimes. 
All went along well for a few years 
until Senator McCarthy’s demonic 
career began to send homosexual 
tremors throughout the entire struc- 
ture of federal employment. 


In due time a gestapo-type task 
force got around to the hospital where 
John worked. The wily ferrets who 
made it up soon discerned that little 
John was just their boy. They had 
been sent to do a job and he was the 
one that was going to do it for them. 


With the friendliest of oiliness they 
assured him that they were his real 
pals; that they were sure he was 
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going to help them out, just as they 
wanted to help him, etc. There is 
little need for further description of 
the methods of the vice-squad kind of 
mentality which will do anything in 
the name of virtue, so long as it is 
well paid. 

John told all; all about himself; all 
about everyone else. It was a pretty 
sad performance, of course, but be- 
fore you blame him too much just 
put yourself in his shoes. How well 
do you suppose you might have 
done? Likely you would not have 
swallowed the line they were feed- 
ing you, as did guileless John, but 
this would only have meant they 
would have switched their tactics and 
worn you down some other way. 

Besides, John was pretty much in 
love at that time, so if they asked 
him about it he was proud to tell 
them. Why be ashamed of it, he 
thought. So he and the other guy, also 
an employee, went down the drain to- 
gether, along with a whole crowd of 
the doctors and nurses and orderlies. 


After it was all over the task force 
could proudly report a real “purified” 
hospital. Of course there weren't too 
many still working there for a while, 
except that it was a big place and 
John hadn’t known many people over 
in some of the other departments. 
So they managed to keep the place 
open until replacements could be 
found for the gaps Senator McCarthy 
had opened up. And the veterans 


were safe once more. 


There stood John in ONE’s office, 
shaking as he told it all. Sometimes 
he cried, abysmally ashamed of him- 
self, utterly debased at the thought of 
the disasters he had brought down 
upon so many others. At the same 
time he was choking with rage and 
contempt at those who had taken ad- 
vantage of his honesty to entrap him, 
and with loathing for the Senator 
who was the apparent cause of it all. 

His beloved job was gone, the only 
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job he had ever really liked and given 
himself wholly to. Gone were all the 
happy associations there, and gone 
the opportunity to serve the sick 
whom he wanted to serve and who 
needed the help. It was a bitter, bitter 
pill. 

Fortunately, there was a little 
money in the bank, so he was not 
destitute. That is, at first. Down to 
the office he came nearly every day to 
volunteer his work. The floors were 
swept and mopped. Boxes were lifted. 
Errands run. Work was his therapy. 
work and talk, for he had to talk it all 


out. 


It was a long haul before he got 
back on his feet at all. Meanwhile he 
went down and down and down. The 
savings were gone. Hope seemed to 
be gone, for his consuming hope was 
to get that job back again—that he 
could somehow compel them to take 
him back. He tried and tried, quite 
without results, of course. 


The time finally came when there 
was nothing to do but shock him out 
of these obsessions, to jolt him into 
more reasonable lines of thought. So 
he was told to get himself a job, any 
kind of a job, to stop whining over 
the past and not to return to ONE’s 
office until he had done so. This was 
more of a sentence than John could 
put up with at the time for ONE had 
become in a way his only true home. 
a place where he could say what he 
thought and truly be himself. 


It wasn’t long before he phoned to 
say he had a job—as bus boy in a 
restaurant somewhere. This meant he 
could eat properly and pay his room 
rent, and that he wouldn’t have quite 
so much time for mourning over the 
past. 


There is not space here to recount 
the many steps it took before he was 
all quieted down, or before he finally 
overcame the love affair. That took a 
deal of overcoming, for the love-ob- 
ject was a great hulking blond Adonis 
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who would adorn any collection of 
pinup photos. Worst of all, he clung 
tightly to John in his own irrational 
way, this dangerous alumnus of many 
a mental hospital and jail, and no 
good at all for John, or anyone else. 


Today, that is all something of the 
past, and John can face himself and 
others quite unabashed. In fact he 
tells people, at work or elsewhere, just 
exactly what he is. They can take it 
or leave it, so far as he is concerned. 
On his job they like him and give 
him the responsibilities his honesty 
so completely warrants. 


It may not have been until the 
party he gave last summer that the 
long way John had come since 1953 
was so Clearly discernible. Staff mem- 
bers arrived to find a small but airy 
apartment in a well-situated modern 
building, tastefully furnished with 
things he had gradually acquired, as 
bargains showed up and funds per- 
mitted. Good music kept his hi-fi 
going all afternoon. 


The drinks were of the best. None 
had realized that it was to be a birth- 
day party until the time came for the 
luncheon. For in came a series of 
chef’s creations such as some had not 
seen before, topped off with a florid 
great cake, bearing the inscription, 
“Happy Fiftieth Birthday John,” the 
handiwork of the guys at his job. 


Those who knew the whole story 
could not help thinking to themselves: 
Case History. Case History indeed! 
If little John could make it through 
to the other side, with all he had to 
go through, then others also could. 


It takes hard work, though, and an 
honest determination to prove that 
one can lead a decent, worthy life as 
a homosexual, no matter what anyone 
might think, no matter what the world 
at large might choose to believe, no 
matter with what obstacles and handi- 
caps one might have to contend. John 
has proved this for anyone to see. 


W. L. 
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GEORGE WELCH 
517 Columbus Avenue 


Sandusky, Ohie 


a 


ANTIQUES 
Specializing in 
Colored Victorian Art 
Glass & Other 
Collector’s Items 


& Objets d’Art. 


LETS CRUISE 
THROUGH EUROPE 


With Your Host, Bill Lambert 
Eight Countries — Thirty Days 
Departing September 29, 1961 


Cost from Los Angeles: 
$1550 Plus Tax 


Write for Rates from Your Home 


Tour Membership Strictly Limited 
Only a Few Reservations Still Available 


For Brochure and Complete Itinerary Write 


CONTINENT TOUR 


P. O. Box 1990, Dept. 3 
Hollywood 28, California 


SASHAY THROUGH MEXICO 


Departing December 23, 1961 
Returning January 1, 1962 
Space Limited 
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tangents 


news & views 


NEW YORK CITY which we have 
reported as suffering from the clos- 
ing down of a tremendous number 
of bars during the past year and 
the early months of this one, seems 
at last to be experiencing an easing 
of the pressure. However, a good 
source of information in N.Y. writes 
that things are still pretty tight. Our 
informant describes the current situ- 
ation as follows: 

‘New bars are opening up all the 
time and not too many are closing 
—at least not as many as earlier. 
The Blackwood, a supposedly 
‘membership’ club is reported to be 
closed, but The 14th Street Cafe... 
The Club... The Twenty-Second (if 
it has a name) .. . The Top Hat Bar 

. are all operating. Note that all 
of these places are (| believe) within 
the confines of one police precinct. 
The New Campus Restaurant... is 
the new elegant bar, situated so as 
to be convenient for the ribbon 


‘one 
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clerks. But it is only busy on Friday 
and Saturday nights. During the 
daytime it is entirely straight and 
proper. Lots of businessmen and 
women. 

‘One or two other places are 
operating... In the Village, Cherry 
Lane Bar, which connects with 
Cherry Lane Theatre, is open again. 
Also operating in the Village are 
the Theatre De Lys Bar... Frisco's 

.. and last but not least, The New 
Colony has reopened rather quietly 
in its old location... The New 
Colony is just a block away from 
The Old Colony and has the same 
‘management’, Duke and Sal who 
look just like their name-sound pro- 
totypes, or archtypes, of Italian 
Mafia. The location of the Old 
Colony is now ‘Duke's Pizzeria.’ 

“With the exception of the New 
Campus, all of the non-village bars 
are rather raunchy. They get crowds 
of young fags and not a few 
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hustlers. On the other hand, The 
14th Street Cafe currently houses 
what's left of the leather jacket (and 
occasionally motorcycle) set which 
used to hang out in the old Big 
Dollar which is sorely missed by 
many, along with The Lodge which 
also catered to the same set. Most 
of the leather jacket set stay home 
these days. 


“Anyway, what happens to old 
bars once they have been closed? 
Well, as noted, The Old Colony loca- 
tion is now occupied by a pizzeria; 
The Big Dollar site by a gaudy New 
York City type of ‘delicatessen’ res- 
taurant; The Lodge's quarters by an 
antique dealer (although a fortune 
teller held forth there for awhile).”’ 


Our intelligence goes on to say 
that “42nd Street and its theatres 
are quite hot’ now; so are the thea- 
tres on East 86th Street and the RKO 
58th Street. One sees fewer hustlers 
around these places now. The hus- 
tlers in the ‘know’ now hang out on 
3rd Avenue . .. where the cruising 
is fine except late at night, after 
closing, when the cops cruise up 
the Avenue shining spotlights and 
holler ‘keep walking.’ Occasionally, 
too, you can be sure, the ‘number’ 
in the doorway is a plainclothes- 
man. (1 saw one | recognized.) But 
for the most part, 3rd Avenue is 
safer than 42nd Street and about as 
sate as any street can be. The ‘meat- 
rack’ in the Village ...has been 
cleaned up, but the cops have been 
having their hands full with the 
‘beats’ along with the Sunday after- 
noon ‘folksinging’ which became 
quite a cause celebre recently when 
Park Commissioner Newbold Morris 
—he replaced ‘Mother’ Robt. Moses, 
the doughty old gent in his seven- 
ties who is now head of the upcom- 
ing World's Fair and who still heads 
the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel 
Authority and several other State 
and Municipal organizations— 
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banned the folksinging as being a 
general nuisance because the sing- 
ers were trampling the grass (what 
little there is) and were outsiders 
not Village residents, meaning that 
some were mixed white and negro 
couples, and were creating a gen- 
eral nuisance. Anyway, the Mayor 
finally put Newbold down after a 
few near-riots (one cop got kicked, 
and a few people were roughed up 
by the police) so now the folksingers 
are back with singing and music, in 
a special area roped off for them in 
the Square. There was quite a bit 
of protest favoring the folksingers, 
even the NY Times found the story 
fit to print and photograph all over 
the front page; a Village minister 
took up the singers’ cause; where 
was he when they ran the gay ones 
away? 


~| was in Philadelphia last week- 
end. It is now much freer there, and 
the bars seem quite busy. There are 
several new ones going now in ad- 
dition to the older established 
places. About a year ago one or 
two bars were raided and about 60 
persons were rounded up and spent 
the night in jail, but that seems to 
have blown over now. In fact, Phila- 
delphia appears to be busier and 
freer than New York City right now 
and certainly more relaxed.’ 


THE GAYEST SPOT 


Cherry Grove, Fire Island, is still 
the gayest summer spot in captivity. 
However, as usual, a raid on the 
famous ‘‘meat rack'’ was staged 
over the July 4th weekend. The 
whole populace was forewarned of 
the presence of 30 plainclothesmen 
— many of them deputized truck 
drivers. Those people who went to 
the dunes anyway must have been 
mental masochists. Be that as it 
may, charges of police brutality 
were voiced last week at the town 
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hall meeting. Only 11 persons were 
arrested, but they suffered at the 
hands of drunken policemen who 
broke one fellow’'s ribs, cut his eye 
and rolled him in poison ivy. Acom- 
plete account of the raid appeared 
in the L. |. Press, complete with pic- 
tures, names, addresses and occu- 
pations. Most of those involved 
were executives of sorts. 


The police announced future raids 
but denied brutality. The Islanders 
have engaged a lawyer to investi- 
gate the situation and go to court if 
necessary. Ten of the defendants 
pleaded guilty and paid $25.00 
fines. One man pleaded not guilty 
and plans to fight the charge. He 
has a good case; the ‘‘rack’’ has a 
road leading to another community 
(The Pines) and the man claims he 
was on the road going to the grove 
for a visit. 


The 4th was more crowded than 
ever. Many new faces said that they 


had read about Cherry Grove in Jess 
Stearn's book The Sixth Man and 
went to find out if it was true. 


Many weekenders came from At- 
lantic City where police harrassment 
has gone to extremes. 


A new gay area is developing 
known as Water Island. However, 
most of the ones who developed 
and built up The Grove are tired of 
being pioneers and are trying to 
preserve what they have. 


The annual Drag Show, ‘‘Odds 
and Ends'’ was a smash sell-out. 
Female Impersonators Lynne Carter 
ana T. C. Jones appeared at the 
hotel. 


Everything is still tres gai. 


TAMPA TEMPEST 


Many readers not living in South- 
ern California admonish this re- 
porter tor talking so much about 
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unfair treatment of homosexuals. 
These readers naively believe that 
there are no problems except in Los 
Angeles. But other readers who re- 
member the ‘‘Miami Hurricane’ of 
1954 in which homosexuals of that 
city were persecuted, threatened, ar- 
rested, murdered, etc., as vagrant 
crackpots and perverts without con- 
stitutional rights realize that homo- 
sexuals everywhere are top candi- 
dates for any new and large scale 
witch-hunt, and likely victims of 
vice-squad malpractices and badly 
written laws when corrupt politi- 
cians and opportunistic officials 
stampede any community that per- 
mits itself to be so used. 


The current Tampa situation illus- 
trates what trumped up hysteria 
can do in a few weeks to any city. 
The first of June after a year of 
snooping through the use of two- 
way mirrors, still and motion pic- 
ture cameras, and radio equipment 
installed in d rest room of a North 
Tampa shopping center where 
Sheriff Ed Blackburn's deputies 
lurked, peeping and listening — 
straining for every juicy detail as 
they adjusted their mirrors for better 
viewing, turned the knobs of their 
recording devices to tune in more 
clearly every slurp or whisper — 
assiduously gathering their evi- 
dence (exhibits A to Z) only out of 
a sense of duty, of course, 30 per- 
sons were arrested on morals 
charges. The actual arrests took 
place in a series of early morning 
raids by a team of city-county-state 
agents. 


Sheriff Blackburn said, ‘'It's the 
biggest morals crackdown, to my 
knowledge, in the history of the 
state of Florida." 


Among those arrested were an 
elementary school principal, a 
Doctor and operator of a school for 
boys, a former Air Force Major and 
many others of professional stand- 
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ing. It has been the policy of the 
Tampa press to print the names and 
addresses of those accused. 


Sheriff Blackburn said that there 
will probably be more than 100 ar- 
rests as a result of the investigations 
which are continuing. 


At the same time, Tampa Chief 
of Police Neil Brown, laid down the 
law on what he termed “‘an ever 
growing problem" of homosexual- 
ity in Tampa. 

“We're going to clean them up 
and get them out of town,” the chief 
declared, pointing to a continuously 
growing list of known homosexuals. 
‘| don't know where they will go, 
but we're going to get them out of 
town, he added. 


Following an order by Brown, 
city vicesquadsmen hauled in 48 
persons who were found in what 
Brown termed ‘‘known homosexual 
hangouts.’ The chief opined that he 
was certain homosexuality “is... 
on the upswing here.”’ 


One member of the vicesquad, 
Bill Whitmer, said he and deputy 
sheriffs had been working for over 
a month on a detailed ‘mug book’’ 
containing the names and vital in- 
formation on known homosexuals 
either living in Tampa or visiting in 
Tampa for ‘weekend parties.’ The 
data is being compiled from dockets 
starting with the year 1955. Whit- 
mer said he still had about three 
more years of dockets to scan. 


Chief Brown added that about 10 
years ago Tampa ‘had very little 
homosexuality, but now there are 
from 10 to 15 places around town 
where they cluster . . . we certainly 
intend to make it difficult for them 
to carry on in Tampa." He said that 
Miami was confronted with a simi- 
lar problem and coped with it ‘just 
the same way we are.’ 

In the past, as many as 200 homo- 
sexuals would spend the weekend 
in Tampa from such places as Sara- 
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sota, Lakeland, Dade City and parts 
of Pinellas County. Apparently their 
every move was watched. 


Later in the month State Atty. Paul 
B. Johnson issued an urgent plea to 
Tampa parents of teenagers to warn 
them against the growing danger 
from ‘‘perverts.’’ Johnson said ‘in- 
vestigations have shown this prob- 
lem to be even more widespread 
than we first anticipated. We have 
arrested at least 130 persons for 
crimes against nature and lewd and 
lascivious acts in the last 90 days.’ 
Of all the accused, ‘‘most have ad- 
mitted their guilt.” 


A letter from a reader of ONE in 
the Tampa area points up the trag- 
edy: ‘On June 16th | received a let- 
ter from my best friends. The two 
have been living together for 11 
years. One is a teacher the other a 
doctor. They have a lovely home 
outside Tampa on....'’ Apart of the 
letter reads, “| don’t know what 
you have read in the papers or 
whether radio or TV has carried the 
news in your city or not. At any 
event our worst fears have been 
realized, the reign of terror struck 
Tampa and made front pages here. 
On June 2nd, B was arrested with- 
out warning at... and charged 
with a ‘crime against nature. He is 
awaiting trial and is out of jail on 
$2,000 bond. Being a school teacher 
he enjoyed adequate publicity. 
Needless to say, just about every- 
thing has collapsed for us. 


‘Fortunately, | am not involved 
legally, but of course otherwise, es- 
pecially financially, we've had it. | 
don't know how we'll get through 


the next few months... . 


Latest news from Tampa is that 
arrests are continuing, and that 
police are now using information 
obtained from persons previously 
arrested who have been persuaded 
to tell on their friends and acquaint- 
ances. 





BOOKS 


THE TRIAL OF LADY CHAT- 
TERLEY Edited by C. H. 
Rolph (The Case of Regina v. 
Penguin Books, Ltd.) ; see Bib- 
liography, page 18. 

For thirty years after the death of 
D. H. Lawrence, no publisher dared 
(except privately) to publish his 
novel, “Lady Chatterley’s Lover,” in 
an unexpurgated English version. 
When the English firm of Penguin 
Books, Ltd. (a publisher of paper- 
backs covering all the branches of the 
world’s literature) decided in 1960 
to do so, the results were thoroughly 
anticipated; so much so, in fact, that 
before any distributions of this title 
were made to book-dealers or to the 
public at large, copies were furnished 
to the appropriate Police Officials, so 
that Penguin Books, itself, could 
stand trial if charges were to be 
brought. 


Penguin Books had already pub- 
lished a number of the other and less 
controversial works of D. H. Law- 
rence, and the only apparent reason 
why it had delayed the publication 
of “Lady Chatterley’s Lover” was be- 
cause of the extreme strictures of 
English law on the subject of obscene 
publications. Until 1959, a mere word 
or phrase taken out of context was 
suthcient to convict a publisher under 
obscenity statutes. However, the Ob- 
scene Publications Act of 1959 ac- 
complished some drastic revisions of 
the law, by introducing the principle 
of “the book taken as a_ whole.” 
Under this more liberal principle, a 
book could no longer be condemned 


as obscene from a few isolated words 
or passages; it must as a whole, and 
in its general tone, tend to “deprave 
or corrupt.” Under these new cit- 
cumstances, Penguin Books felt justi- 
fied in taking the calculated risk of 
publishing “Lady Chatterley’s Lover” 
in popular, paperback form, realizing 
that the literary merits of the book as 
a whole could now be argued in court, 
and perhaps be made to outweigh the 
charges of obscenity brought by the 
Queen’s Prosecutor. When Penguin 
Books first furnished advance copies 
of this title to Scotland Yard, it was 
by no means certain that a prosecu- 
tion would result; and when the 
Crown did decide to prosecute, it 
may have been more for the reasons 
of wanting to test the new law on 
material of literary importance than 
from any desire to attack this partic- 
ular book or its author. Be this as it 
may, in about two months’ time, and 
as it had had half-expected, Penguin 
Books, Ltd., was made to stand trial 
under the new Obscene Publications 
Act of 1959 for publishing “Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover,” even though no 
one outside of English offiicialdom had 
yet seen any of their 200,000-copy 
edition. The trial has been described 
as “probably the most thorough and 
expensive seminar on  Lawrence’s 
work ever given,” expensive, at any 
rate, costing the publishers some £13.- 
O00, for the final, NOT GUILTY, 


verdict. 


The Queen’s Prosecutor was deadly 
serious—even to the point of comedy, 
as it must have seemed to the jurors 
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in their struggles to determine ex- 
actly what, in the book, was being 
prosecuted. There were thirteen epi- 
sodes of sexual intercourse involving 
Lady Chatterley, of which the Prose- 
cutor expostulated: “The curtain is 
never drawn. One follows them not 
only into the bedroom but into bed, 
and remains with them there.” There 
were also a hundred-odd instances of 
the use of certain words not ordinar- 
ily seen in print or heard in cultivated 
circles, particularly a common four- 
letter word beginning with “f” and 
referring to the act of copulation. 
All of these instances the Prosecutor 
seems to have tabulated with a quite 
remarkable persistence, as if the “‘ob- 
scenity’ of a certain word mounted in 
direct proportion to the number of 
repetitions. But this was not all; 
Lady Chatterley had committed 
ADULTERY, and it does not seem to 
have made any difference to the 
Prosecution that, under the given cir- 
cumstances, she could have had no 
sexual relations otherwise, or that she 
had her husband’s express permis- 
sion to do so. All of these things were 
the burden of the prosecution, and 
“The Trial of Lady Chatterley” pre- 
sents them in considerable and ex- 
plicit detail, together with large 
amounts of dry humor. 


Unlike the Prosecution, which call- 
ed no witnesses, the Defense called 
them by the dozen, culled from 
among the most distinguished names 
in England, and representing almost 
every field of letters, even to includ- 
ing Sir Allen Lane himself, founder of 
Penguin Books, Ltd., who was knight- 
ed by the Crown for his exceptional 
services to literature. The lines of 
argument drawn by the Defense, and 
supported unequivocally by all of its 
witnesses, were the same as_ those 
used by educated and liberal-thinking 
people everywhere, that art is the re- 
flection of what the artist sees in life, 
that the best art is what reflects the 
most of life, and that the artist, no 


matter what his medium, has a right, 
so to speak, to set up his palette with 
colors of his own choosing. Whether 
others like these colors or not is ir- 
relevant to the artist’s purpose: and 
as for the viewer, he cannot properly 
judge this hue or that line except in 
its bearing on the entire composition. 
It is lack of composition, lack of sub- 
ject, lack of message, lack of height, 
breadth, and depth of interpretation 
which discredits and disqualifies; and 
in the absence of these, the artistic 
medium, itself, whatever it may be, 
is purely and simply wasted. “Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover” was vindicated 
on all of these counts, and although 
D. H. Lawrence was not, and could 
not have been on trial, his shade was 
immanent throughout the courtroom 
during the six days it took to reach 


the NOT GUILTY verdict. 


Lawrence was, himself, a stern lit- 
erary and moral critic and, quite 
apart from his fiction, wrote exten- 


sively of his own views on life and 
on literary matters. Both Defense 
and its witnesses drew heavily on this 
store in support of Lawrence’s artis- 
tic and moral integrity, and it can 
scarcely be doubted that the jury was 
deeply impressed by the light which 
this sort of evidence shed upon the 
value of the book in question. It was 
not without reason that this report 
of the Court’s proceedings was titled, 
“The Trial of Lady Chatterley.” since 
with both book and author supported 
by such columinous and impressive 
testimony, what or who was there left 
to try? Even so, she might never have 
been brought to trial except for those 
four-letter words. As the editor of 
“The Trial” put the matter in closing, 
“It was the words that caused all the 
trouble, putting her Ladyship on trial 
as an adultress where a more conven- 
tionally spoken gamekeeper might 
have lent her the immunity of Emma 
Bovary and Anna Karenina.” 


—Robert Gregory 
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BOOK SERVICE 


A NEARNESS OF EVIL, Carley Mills ......-.-.--.--.------------:e---csec-eeeeceeeceeconeceenetensnscecceteennnnsnscans % 3.99 
A first novel, just out, about fashionable turn-of-the century German-Jewish 
society in New Jersey. Bobby Randall (né Rindshauer) early exhausts all the 
simple pleasures of his mother’s wealth and turns to explore the excitements of 
homosexual love. During the Roaring Twenties Bobby emigrates to the Riviera, 
where he holds forth with true Roman profligacy—{ree from the restraints of his 
mother as well as puritan American society. Carley Mills provides a sordid por- 
trait of the aging Bobby as a decaying Auntie who makes the front pages in a 
sensational climax. 


ay 


CAMELS FARE WELL, Harry Ota... eS, Cee ee ee) eee $ 
Another round of gay adventures by the author of THE KEVAL; this time a 
fascinating, intriguing jaunt through Darkest Africa. 


IN THE TIME OF GREENBLOOM, by Gabriel Fielding, Wm. Morrow .................----...-- $ 


A strong novel written with deep insight and wisdom of two young men bound by 
understanding and love; a rare and unusual presentation. 


ROOM IN CHELSEA SOUARE, Amoiiymos <1 ..----stecncsecncnscmnassemtonesscaebctercquneasecanatusts D 


An amusing, biting, irreverent novel. 


CAME OF FOOLS, by James Barr Fivaetc, (lire, Eine wicsicssic nic so oscil cet reet divers $ 


A intense drama by the author of Quatrefoil and Derricks. 


THE 3 TRIALS OF OSCAR WILDE, H. Montgomery Hyde, ed. ..............002.0022-222.02.... $ 5.00 


The most complete account of the three trials Wilde went through. A thorough 
picture of Wilde’s deterioration. 


Tae, SEALS OP FENDER, Gaepae Liar .icccccceccccncciavncesteescovesacugesdsicacvinveseeebeceveeuactpendy $ 


A study in criminal biology, and a classic in the field. 


MORALITY AND THE HOMOSEXUAL, Rev. M. J. Buckley ~.................02222. 2... D> do 


Skillful and systematic presentation of the official Roman Catholic view on homo- 
sexuality, supporting the less permissive attitude of the Church while calling for 
more understanding of a difficult subject. Introduction and imprimature by Arch- 
bishop of Liverpool. 


SEXUAL DEVIATIONS, London & Caprio 
Histories and case histories; the therapeutic and social aspects of sexual deviation. 
A good glossary of terms and a useful bibliography. 


Remittance must accompany all orders. Add 20c for shipping cosis, tax in California. 


Address ONE Inc. Book Dept., 232 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles 12, California 









THINGS YOU WANT TO KNOW 
IN FORMER ISSUES OF ONE MAGAZINE 
AND ONE INSTITUTE QUARTERLY 


YOU AND THE LAW 


Special 
1961 Summer Offer 


$4.25 


RELIGION AND 
THE HOMOSEXUAL 


Special 


1961 Summer Offer 
$2.25 


TOWARD 
UNDERSTANDING 


Special 


1961 Summer Offer 
$5.75 


EARLY DAYS 
GROUP I 
Special 
1961 Summer Offer 
$2.98 


EARLY DAYS 
GROUP II 
Special 
1961 Summer Offer 
$2.98 


Entrapment, citizen’s rights, medical law, what can 
be mailed, the right of homosexuals to associate. 
Canadian law, ONE’s case in the U.S. Supreme Court, 
you and the law. 


ONE Magazine: January, 1953; October, 1954; No- 
vember, 1955; March, 1956; March, 1957; April, 
1957; February, 1958. Valued singly, $2.25. ONE 
eae Quarterly, Winter, 1960. Valued singly, 
4.00. 


Real and Counterfeit Religion, the Sodom Story, 
The Church of England and Homosexuality, Guilt 
and the Homosexual, and other subjects—articles 
by D. B. Vest, Rev. Robert Wood, James Barr, R. 
H. Crowther, Lyn Pederson. 


ONE Magazine: June, 1954; April-May, 1956; June- 
July, 1956; July, 1958; April, 1960; December, 1961. 
Valued singly, $2.50. ONE Institute Quarterly: Fall, 
1959. Valued singly, $1.00. 


All the issues containing the calm, sane and practical 
answers to inquirer’s problems given by the late 
Blanche M. Baker, M.D., Ph.D., in her column, 
Toward Understanding. 


ONE Magazine: All issues in 1959, except April; 
January, February, March, April, June, December, 
1960. Valued singly, $8.50. 


Six issues still available from 1954: May, June, July, 
October, November, December; plus, Eleven issues 
still available from 1955 (all except February), 
valued singly, $4.25. 


Kight issues from 1956: January, February, March, 
April-May, June-July, August-September, October- 
November, December; plus, Nine issues from 1957: 
January, February, March, April, May, June-July, 
August-September, October-November, December, 
valued singly, $4.25. 


ONE, Incorporated, 232 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 12 
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Under no circumstances do the Editors 

forward letters from readers to other 

persons nor do they answer corre- 
spondence making such requests. 


SOME HITHER AND YON-SIES 
Friends: 
| have noticed with increasing alarm that 
your stories fluctuate in quality from month 
to month. ‘‘The Pickup'’ (June, 1961) is one 
of the worst cornball pieces of trash | have 
ever read. Most pickups are not doorways to 
love and marriage; they usually are trails to 
danger, even death. 
| wish you would stop printing stories that 
are so fairy-tale-ish and present something 
on a more mature plane. The ending of the 
‘story was most depressing—the young man's 
college education was only a waste of time, 
since he too became a truck driver. 
Mr. G. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 

It seems that nearly every issue carries 
some reference to the possibility of further 
illustration of the Magazine with art or pho- 
tographs which would be appealing. | would 
urge you to stick to your present policy for 
Two reasons. First, there are plenty of little 
magazines which carry such things for those 
who want them. The limited pages of ONE 
should be devoted to material unique to its 
primary purpose in publication. 

Second, it is my personal observation that 
not too large a percentage of the homophile 
population cares as much about the photo- 
graphs as many seem to think (as, for ex- 
ample, our former Chief Guardian, Mr. Sum- 
merfield). Therefore, by devoting space to 
attractive pix you would actually detract from 
the value of the Magazine for a portion of 
your readers. 

Mr. W. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Friends: 

Your cover (April, 1961) was your finest 
pictorially of any I've ever seen. There is 
action. There is raw masculinity, yet taste- 
fully and respectfully displayed. And when 
| read the delightful poem “John Mowing," 


by Pierre Foreau, | realized how many times 
| had secretly drooled at much the same 
situation. 
| would like to see ONE use more photo- 

graphic covers, rather than most of the weird 
symbolism that has been splashed on it; a 
lone couple sitting at surfside, wistfully 
watching the sunset; a drag party; a boy 
walking alone pensively through a park in a 
summer rain; or so many other one, or two- 
person cover situations reflecting Gay life 
and Gay interests. 

Mr. T. 

Chicago, III. 


Dear Fellows: 

There are two rather successful bars in 
Tulsa that cater to the fraternity. Our num- 
bers are comfortably large. The legal position 
is one of toleration of the bars and of the in- 
habitants. In fact, after investigation, | found 
there had been no police activity in any man- 
ner that could smack of encroachment for 
many years. 

There have been those arrests necessitated 
by uncautious behavior on the part of some, 
but the streets, bars, private clubs and social 
gatherings are open to any and all of our 
group who wish to conform to the usual and 
expected code of social action. Tulsa is a fine 
city and a place for the traveller to visit. 

Mr. R. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Dear ONE: 

No doubt you know the Homosexual Law 
Reform Society have, in conjunction with an- 
other group, started to issue a magazine 
called MAN & SOCIETY, and the first issue 
contains a great deal about reform of the 
present laws in England. 

For my own part | watch the changing 
scene in England with some concern. Since 
the implementing of the first part of the 
Wolfenden Report, when the female prosti- 
tutes were swept from the streets, it seems to 
me that certain parts of West End have been 
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virtually taken over by the younger male 
prostitutes. Also increasing raids on certain 
pubs make life for some unsavoury, although 
the better-run clubs still seem to remain un- 
touched. Perhaps too many well-known per- 
sonalities resort to the latter? 

In our provincial towns, which | visit oc- 
casionally, one cannot help but notice how 
very much bolder certain types are becom- 
ing. Although figures give the number here 
as one in twenty who are supposed to be 
homosexual | would personally rate things 
as much higher. 

Mr. D. 
London, Eng. 


Friends: 

Greetings from the East! There have been 
some new developments here for summer 
vacationeers. The beach in front of the Clar- 
idge Hotel in Atlantic City, a famous play- 
ground for years, has been ordered placed 
under close supervision. There are new police 
regulations on the boardwalk. One states: 
‘No leaning against railings or loitering on 
pedestrian crosswalks.'’ This would seem to 
wipe out the hustlers, but many of them are 
known to work in collusion with the vice 
squad. Another states in large red letters: 
“No promenading after 8 PM in shorts, dun- 
garees, undershirts or T-shirts or improper 
attire.” 

There are still two bars left, but they are 
now catering to the more elegant trade and 
give very little chance for one to strike up 
friendships. 

Jacob Riis Park on Long Island is under 
close supervision. Cherry Grove seems to re- 
main unscathed except for infrequent raids in 
the wee hours upon the Meat Rack. Weekend 
rentals are being discouraged in an attempt 
to keep out the rowdy hoodlums. 

Mr. G. 
Wildwood, N. J. 


Dear Mr Slater: 

We are sorry to note that you feel our re- 
taining the name Mattachine involves a 
moral issue. On the contrary, according to 
our lawyer, the group in San Francisco had 
no legal right to disband the Area Councils 
without the decision of the National Con- 
vention. 

We have not decided yet whether to dis- 
card the name or not. The New York Area 
Council is already chartered as the New York 
Mattachine Society, under the laws of the 
State of New York. 

We have high regard for your organiza- 
tion and now turn to you for advice and 
guidance. Whatever help you can afford us 
along those lines will be greatly appreciated. 

Raymond Magniafico, 
Boston Mattachine 
Boston, Mass. 
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Ladies: 
| would very much like some information 

concerning your paper. | am very much in- 
terested in your organization. | am coming 
to Los Angeles this fall to finish my educa- 
tion at college and | would like to learn 
about the places to go for people like my- 
self. My main interests are in the field of 
art and physical education. | understand that 
your paper gives a general idea about all 
kinds of ‘'gay’’ life, and this is why I'm very 
interested. 

Miss M. R. Vice 

Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Editor's Note: 
Miss Vice is undoubtedly an old friend of 
many of ONE's readers. We thought they 
would be pleased to learn that she has now 
moved to Crawfordsville. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
BLANK 


All copies sent in plain, sealed envelop. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: In U. S., Canada or 
Mexico: $5 per year, first class; $9, two years; 
$6.50 one year airmail. 


Enclosed $___ 


| am over 21 (signed) 





ONE INSTITUTE OF 
HOMOPHILE STUDIES 


Schedule of Classes for Fall 1961 Semester 
Opens September 11 Ends January 25, 1962 
HS 120 INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIOLOGY OF HOMOSEXUALITY 


Patterns of homosexual behavior; causes of marital discord; the cruising 
compulsion and other types of vulnerable conduct; the homosexual learns 
to fit himself into society. Thursday evenings, 8-10. 


HS 136 WRITING FOR HOMOPHILE PUBLICATION 
Techniques and special problems of writing for the homophile press in 
United States and Europe. Group discussions and individual consultation. 
Hours to be arranged 


HS 140 LIBRARY WORKSHOP 
The use and classification of scientific and literary publications on homo- 
sexuality; group discussion of the important works in the field; cata- 
loguing, indexing and bibliographical research. Conducted in ONE’s Li- 
brary Tuesday evenings, 8-10. 


HS 200 ADVANCED SURVEY OF HOMOPHILE STUDIES 
What biology, anthropology and psychology can tell about homosexuality ; 
their limitations and errors; the problem of terminology and definitions; 
class participation in collecting material for ONE’s projected Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary of Homosexuality. Monday evenings, 8-10. 


Write for Further Particulars, 232 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


1961 Fall Lecture Series to be announced. Midwinter Institute, Jan. 1962 


ONE INSTITUTE QUARTERLY: 
Homophile Studies 
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Official publication of ONE Institute, 
containing scholarly and technical arti- 
cles on socio-sexual topics, handled on 
a scale not possible for ONE’s other 
publications. 


The latest findings of research con- 
cerning homosexuality, the briefs and 
court decisions that are remaking our 
legal codes today, reviews of technical 
books in the field, many other features. 


Order it TODAY for yourself, or a serious-minded friend. 
Subscription: $5 per year; $9 for two years; single copy $1.50 
ONE Institute, Education Division of ONE, Incorporated 
232 South Hill Street Los Angeles 12, California 
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